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tastes, could honestly devote himself to promote the 
laudable ends which the Emperor had so much at 
heart. It might, indeed, nerve him to higher exertion 
if he felt that in giving the fullest expression to his 
passionate love of the country, to his sympathy with all 
rural labour, and to his reverent piety, he was at the 
same time taking part in the great imperial effort to 
reform and regenerate the Roman people. 

c. K. 



VERGIL'S TEACHINGS ON REWARDS AND 
PUNISHMENTS IN THE AFTER LIFE 

A study of the development of the belief in the 
immortality of the soul' is a far-reaching as well as a 
fascinating subject. The limits of space and of the 
subject of this paper prevent us from discussing how 
the conviction of immortality became established in the 
course of time through observation of natural phe- 
nomena and through processes of ratiocination. We 
can only consider briefly this belief in its developed 
form. 

There are two principal theories as to the state and 
the habitat of the soul after death : one, that it resides 
with the body, the other, that it goes to some other final 
resting-place. The Egyptians appear to have accepted 
both theories and to have believed that each person had 
two souls. One of these went over the burning African 
sands on a long journey beyond some body of water, to 
appear before the judgment throne of Osiris. It was 
the Ka, or other soul, which remained with the body, 
that appeared as a ghost to the living, or visited one 
with dreams. Those who held the belief that the soul 
resided with the body developed, from this starting- 
point, some interesting theories. For example, the 
Egyptians practised embalming, for the reason that, if 
the body could not be preserved forever, the soul would 
have no place in which to reside and so must perish. 
Embalming was adopted, therefore, to guarantee the 
immortality of the soul. Other peoples, in Africa and 
Asia, and elsewhere, perhaps, believed that, after the 
body decayed and disappeared, the soul could no longer 
reside in it, but left it, to seek a habitation elsewhere. 
Still others believed that the soul left the body at death 
and took up its residence elsewhere, e. g. in a tree, as is 
believed by certain African tribes of to-day, or in some 
animal. In the latter belief, no doubt, there is dis- 
covered the basis of the belief in metempsychosis, the 
transmigration of souls. 

The majority of the primitive beliefs of Asia and 
Africa adhere to or are modified from the belief that the 
soul does not go to some distant place, but remains in 
the same locality with the body of the departed, in that 
body, or in forms of vegetation, or transmigrates to 
animals. The other tradition — that the soul journeyed 
to some distant place after the death of the body — was 
commonly held by the Aryan races and by some Semitic 
peoples, such as the Hebrews. The Greeks and the 
Romans of the historical period held that the soul 
migrated to some remote place. They speak of the 
soul's going to hades — the unknown place; but later 



the word hades was transferred to the god who presided 
over -this region. The Greeks also spoke of the Isles of 
the Blest, and, as the Greeks migrated into the Balkan 
peninsula from the North, they probably brought along 
with them this conception, which is similar to that held 
by the Scandinavian and the Teutonic peoples, who 
thought that the souls of warriors and heroes went to 
Helheim, the house of Hel, the Unseen. 

Was the Cradle of the Aryan peoples to the East of 
the Caspian Sea? The Greeks and other peoples 
brought with them the belief that the soul reached the 
Isles of the Blest or the Elysian Fields after traveling 
westward over an expanse of water, and the Greeks 
employed a figure of speech when they said that dying 
was passing over the body of water or river of death, 
just as the Hebrews spoke of going through the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death. A more plausible theory, to 
my mind, is that dying can be compared to the close of 
a day, or to the setting sun; as the sun ends his daily 
career in the West, so people got the idea that they too 
ended their life's work by disappearing somewhere in 
the West. At any rate, the euphemism for death used 
by soldiers in. the Great War, 'Going West', is a phrase 
resurrected out of the remote past. 

In the course of time, the Greeks transferred the 
Isles of the Blest to the Elysian Fields and placed them 
in Hades's realm. The important thing to notice is 
that the Northern peoples and the Greeks as well as 
others had reached the point where they no longer 
believed that the souls of all, the good and the bad, 
went indiscriminately to the same abode. The fact 
that they invented a Walhalla for warriors and heroes 
indicates that they thought that courage deserved some 
reward. Courage thus emerges in the dim past as the 
first recognized virtue. This very conclusion makes a 
Heaven and a Hell inevitable and it would be extremely 
interesting to show in what order other virtues were 
recognized by the appearance of the belief that people 
who practised them should receive a reward in the next 
world. 

This thought brings up the question of the connection 
of religion and morality. As a general proposition it 
can be stated that some religions taught little or no 
morality, while others taught considerable morality, 
and that the tendency has been more and more to make 
the two inseparable and -exactly coincident. 

There was little or no morality, as we to-day under- 
stand morals, in nature-worship, and the practice of 
sex-worship would appear highly immoral to us. How- 
ever, as these practices were called for in those days by 
the tenets of cults, they seemed perfectly moral then, 
for morals are simply the customs of the times, accord- 
ing to the etymology of the word. We can perhaps 
assert that no form of religion which deals only with the 
relations and the duties of men to gods can be expected 
to afford any important moral precepts by which men's 
actions towards their fellows may be guided. But, as 
soon as we find a religion, such as Confucianism, 
Hebraism, or Christianity, which teaches man's duties 
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to man as well as his duties towards a higher power or 
powers, then we find religion and morality most 
intimately associated. 

Those religions, therefore, which taught that dis- 
tinguished heroes went to a Walhalla or to Elysian 
Fields, included in them moral precepts, since they 
taught bravery and patriotism. 

When we study the Book of the Dead and see the list 
of questions which the Egyptian tried to live up to in 
such a way that he might be able to answer them all 
affirmatively when he stood for final judgment, we 
realize that the Egyptians had advanced far in develop- 
ing a system of ethics. The assertion may be ventured 
that most of us moderns would feel that we were making 
a very fine record if we could say 'y es ' to all those ques- 
tions. It was not long until the keenest minds cf the 
Greeks and the Romans realized that other virtues than 
bravery deserved reward by admission to the Elysian 
Fields, and, per contra, that certain evil practices 
deserved punishment. Lucian, in his Dialogues of the 
Dead, and in other works, simply astonishes us with his 
modern ideas of how different classes of persons ought 
to be rewarded or punished in the next world. Lucian 
probably represents the last stage in eschatology among 
pagan thinkers. 

Let us go back now to Vergil, and make a few com- 
ments on Aeneid 6, bearing in mind that Vergil can be 
regarded as an authority on the theology and the 
eschatology of the time — at least for a large group of the 
educated class of Romans. His ideas are interesting 
because they introduce us to certain doctrines which 
are encountered later, particularly Limbo, Purgatory, 
Infant Damnation, and the Millenium. 

We discover, that in Vergil, as in Dante, there were 
certain classes of souls which were not admitted into 
either Paradise, Tartarus, or Purgatory. According to 
Vergil, these are infants (427-428), suicides (434-436), 
those who perished in unnatural loves, including those 
guilty of miscegnation and the like (442 ft.), men 
renowned in war (477 ft.), and those who had been 
condemned and executed without fair trial (430-433). 
The last class is not condemned to these regions forever, 
as they are given a fair and impartial trial by Minos and 
are sent by him to Elysium or to Tartarus, according 
to their merits. 

The region inhabited by the above classes is in some 
respects like the Limbo of Dante. Dante's Limbo con- 
tains the souls of those who lived virtuously and have 
not to suffer for great sins, yet, through lack of Christian 
baptism, can not attain Paradise. The infants in 
Vergil's Limbo are in similar situation — they have done 
no great wrongs, and so do not deserve punishment, and 
they have done nothing which deserves reward. Sui- 
cide was generally condemned in antiquity, as were the 
crimes of which most of the third category were guilty. 
The fourth group, those renowned in war, as well as the 
rank and file who had perished in war, presents an 
interesting puzzle. Why did not Vergil admit the 
souls of such persons to Elysium, if he approved of war, 



or consign them to Tartarus, if he disapproved of war? 
The fact is that Vergil neither approves nor condemns 
war in a wholesale way. We shall see that those who 
waged an unjustified war are sent to Tartarus and that 
those who fought in defense of their homes against 
unprovoked attacks are rewarded with Elysium. 
The warriors who are admitted to neither place appear 
to represent those adventurous spirits who, whether 
officer or private, went to war for the sake of the excite- 
ment and did not rest their decision on any moral 
basis. They are somewhat like the suicides. They 
ended their lives before their appointed time and so 
could not present a full measure of deeds done, whether 
good or bad, and, therefore, could not be judged. Since 
they entered war from the love of adventure, they are to 
have their fill of it in their after state, for they still have 
their arms and their accouterments. 

After passing through these five regions, Aeneas 
arrives where the road branches, leading, toward the 
right, to Elysium, and, to the left, to Tartarus. At 
this place sits Rhadamanthus, the just judge, who sends 
souls to either place, according to their deserts. 

We note with interest and general approval that the 
following go to Tartarus: 

(1) The giants and the Titans of old, those first 
anarchists and opponents of law and order, who tried 
to overthrow the gods themselves and to subvert the 
universe (580 ff.). 

(2) Those who failed to honor and love their parents 
and kinsmen (608-609). 

(3) Those who betrayed a trust (609). 

(4) Misers who hoarded their wealth and denied 
assistance to the needy (610-61 1). Vergil states that 
this group was the largest. It must have included the 
sordid dollar-grabbers and profiteers! 

(5) Those who were caught and slain in adultery 
(612). 

(6) Those who were guilty of incest (623). 

(7) Those who participated in an unjustified war, 
particularly a civil war (612-613). 

(8) Those who had sworn an oath and then had 
violated it (613). 

(9) Traitors to their country (621). 

(10) Those who overturn popular government and 
set up an autocracy (621). 

(11) Legislators and other officials who accept 
bribes (622). 

In comparing this list with the list of transgressors 
under the Hebraic law, we find in Vergil's Tartarus 
punishment for the infraction not of the letter, but of 
the spirit, of Commandments I, III, V, VI, VII, VIII, 
IX, X. Horror of incest was common to the Hebrews, 
the Greeks, and the Romans. Some of the other sins 
which Vergil would have punished are quite modern in 
their conception. Only recently have we moderns 
been expanding our list of those who do wrong against 
society as a whole by generally condemning the male- 
factors of great wealth, corrupt legislators, and those 
who wage an unjust war. 
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In Vergil's Paradise or Elysian Fields we find, of 
course, 

(1) the alleged founders of the Roman State and 
Nation (648 ff.). What American would believe that 
Washington, Adams, Hancock, Patrick Henry, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, and our other fathers, are now in 
torment? 

(2) Those who died in defence of an attacked or 
wronged fatherland (660). 

(3) Priests and ministers of the Roman theology who 
led unspotted lives, including the pious seers gifted by 
Apollo with foresight (661). 

We are not surprised at these three groups, but what 
does arouse our surprise and admiration is to discover 
(663-664) two more classes: 

(4) Those who by discoveries, inventions, and 
achievements in the artistic and scientific fields have 
contributed to the progress of the world or have made 
life more worth living. 

(5) Lastly, we understand Vergil to refer to all men 
who follow any useful trade, occupation, or profession 
with honesty and with the intention of rendering to 
humanity whatever service, be it ever so little, it lies in 
their power to render. We fancy that, if the readers 
of this article were empowered to sit in judgment on 
the lives of all men, they would reward and punish 
practically in accord with Vergil's ideas. 

But Vergil also believed in a millenium, not one 
ushered in suddenly, as at the blast of a trumpet, but 
one that would result by the gradual elimination of the 
wicked and the undesirable. It was to be attained in 
the following way. There was a region in Paradise 
set apart for a particular purpose, and which, for lack 
of a better name, I call Purgatory. Of the souls of the 
righteous who reached Paradise a certain number, 
selected by lot, were conveyed to this region, where 
they drank of the water of the river Lethe and had 
purged from them all trace of contact with the world. 
These souls then were sent back to occupy the bodies 
of newly-born babes. Vergil apparently appreciated 
the doctrine of heredity and had a lively expectation 
that a soul which once had merited Paradise would in 
a second existence on earth at least duplicate its former 
record. If it did not, then it went to Tartarus and had 
no more chances of living again on earth. By the 
gradual gathering of the wicked into Tartarus, and the 
repeopling of the earth with the good, the millenium 
was to be attained. 
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by one so thoroughly acquainted with classical litera- 
ture, Roman political history, and Roman archaeology 
as Professor Tenney Frank. His view of the economic 
development of Rome to the end of the Republic is, in 
outline, as follows. The surface of the Latin plain is of 
comparatively recent date, having been formed by 
deposits of volcanic ash from the Alban volcanoes which 
continued active into the third millenium B. C. The 
growth of forests upon these deposits had produced an 
extremely rich, although shallow, surface soil by the 
time that the Latin settlement occurred, about the 
opening of the first millenium. The richness of the 
crops led to the growth of a dense agricultural popula- 
tion, which, in turn, caused intensive cultivation and the 
attempt to prevent the erosion of the soil on the hillsides 
and along the banks of streams. This was done by con- 
structing dams along the watercourses and by digging 
underground tunnels in the tufa of the hillsides. Pro 
fessor Frank's interpretation of the purpose of these 
cuniculi was brought to the notice of readers of The 
Classical Weekly 13. 113-115, in a summary, by 
Professor Knapp, of his views on Agriculture in Early 
Latium. For the accuracy of this suggestion, advanced 
by De La Blanchere, in Melange d'Archeblogie et 
d'Histoire (1882), and repeated in Daremberg et 
Saglio, in the article cuniculus, the author relies upon 
his personal examination of the tunnels, as well as on 
the absence of any other satisfactory explanation of 
their use. It may be added that the view of De La 
Blanchere is adopted by H. Stuart Jones in his Com- 
panion to Roman History, 153, and G. Tomasetti, 
La Campagna Romana, 1.68 ff. These engineering 
works are probably to be attributed to a wealthy aris- 
tocracy of landholders, whose serf tenants were the 
forerunners of the clients of historic times. 

Throughout the eighth and the seventh centuries 
Latium did not come into contact with the Phoenician 
and the Greek traders who frequented the shores of 
Etruria. Its dense population successfully withstood 
the Etruscans until the close of the seventh century, 
long after they had established themselves in Campania 
to the South. With the Etruscan conquest Latium 
was brought into contact with Mediterranean commerce. 
A harbor was constructed at the mouth of the Tiber, 
for, owing to the river current and the lack of a landing 
beach, Rome itself was not well situated for maritime 
traffic. At this period it is probable that Latium 
exported wool, hides, and copper, which she secured 
from her inland neighbors in exchange for grain. 
Under Etruscan stimulus also a limited industrial 
development occurred, evidenced by the jewelry and 
the bronze work of Praeneste. However, the commer- 
cial treaty with Carthage, concluded after the expulsion 
of the Etruscans from Rome at the close of the sixth 
century, shows little interest on the part of the new 
Republic in foreign trade and points to the decline of 
commerce in the following century. 

Although there is no trace of serfdom existing under 
the early Republic, the peasants were miserably poor, 



